with mortar. After the joint is made, it is well to wrap it with a pi'ece of cheesecloth, securely tied at the top, thus holding the mortar in place, for there is a tendency for the mortar to sag and fall out of and away from the joint, especially if the mortar is rather wet. The use of cloth in this manner makes it possible to use a rather moist mortar with which a better joint can generally be made than with a dry stiff mortar.
The trenches in which the sewers of Batavia, N. Y., were laid in 1912 were unusually wet, and for this reason, although pumping was resorted to, no attempt was made to lay pipe in the dry. A patent gasket was employed for making the joints in the lower part of the pipe; this was a series of pockets of muslin cloth dipped in glue, the pockets between the partitions being filled with cement and sand mortar. One of these gaskets was placed in the invert of the bell of the last pipe laid. The pipe had deep and wide sockets; the spigot of the next pipe was entered into the bell of the preceding one at the top of the bell and then dropped. Its fall broke the partitions of glue in the gasket arid made a ring of cement enclosed in muslin in the invert, which the pipe layer calked. The rest of the joint was made with oakum and cement in the ordinary way. This work was done under the direction of Charles Hoopes (Eng. Record, Nov. 19, 1912).
Pipe known as the deep and wide socket type have many advocates among engineers, but it is a matter of controversy as to how much advantage they have over the standard bell and spigot type. Tests made by Freeman C. Coffin and others indicate that deep and wide sockets arc somewhat more likely to leak than standard sockets, owing to the largo space which must be filled with more or less porous cement and sand. It is probable, on the whole, that the standard pipe will be found generally satisfactory, provided it is made as it should be, with the bells and spigots uniformly circular and of standard dimensions, so that there is everywhere the specified space for joints. Difficulties with standard pipe are largely due to the jointing space being so small in places that it is impossible to get the gasket and mortar into it properly.
One great trouble with poorly made cement joints is the entrance of roots of trees into the sewer. An almost capillary opening is all that is necessary to allow a root seeking moisture to obtain entrance, and after having gained an entrance it sometimes grows very rapidly, filling up the sewer and forcing the mortar out of the joints. When making a mortar joint in a wet trench it is, of course, desirable to keep water entirely away from the joint while it is being made, either by pumping